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THEE CEAYON, 



the intelligible test : true finish is additional 

truth — therefore, it is right and great. 
This matter, I recollect* and the one which 
succeeds it, "The Use of Pictures," haye 
already been hinted at in letters from Bus- 
kin to The Crayon. After this, the sub- 
ject of landscape is definitely grappled with. 
The absolutely novel manifestation of 
human mind in modern landscape, the alto- 

f ether different point of view which it in- 
icates, in contrast with anything bequeath- 
ed to us by the past, are forcibly urged 
The chapter on the " Pathetic Fallacy "— 
that is, the influence of human emotion 
upon the apprehension of external nature — 
is wonderful in analysis, containing some 
of the finest, clearest, and most convincing 
things which Ruskin has spoken. It is 
very much the principle of the purest ideal 
over again ; that the pathetic view of Ma- 
ture belongs to the poetic temperament, 
but to a temperament weak in comparison 
;wlth that which not only vibrates to the 
pathos, but controls it by force of will, and 
pierces into facts as they are^— resigning 
this terrible self-control only in conjunc- 
tions of so overwhelming a nature that to 
remain cool under their weight were to be 
insensible. The concluding portion of the 
volume is occupied with Classic, Mediaeval, 
and Modern Landscape, the Moral of Land- 
scape, and a chapter named " the Teachers 
of Turner." 

_ Two supreme central ideas mould' and 
vivify the whole argument of the volume : 
that greatness is inspiration ; and that ima- 
gination cannot swerve from truth. Once 
-well convinced of these principles, we 
should get rid of a vast mass of foolish 
teaching, profitless talk, and effort doomed 
to inevitable frustration. In other respects, 
the Btrenuous incidental upholding of mo- 
dern Pre-Raphaelitism, the justice impar- 
tially dealt oat, however severe may be its 
sentence, to small men and great — even to 
so great an one as Raphael — and the abhor- 
rence of Germanism in Art and metaphy- 
sics, are noticeable. The volume is, of 
course, crammed with thought, with know- 
ledge, and with eloquence, or it would not 
be Ruskin's. 

Much — indeed everything — remains to 
be said on thi3 subject; but I leave it to 
those to whom it more properly belongs. 

A minor matter is that of a prize which 
Ruskin has been offering for the best stone 
Gothic capita], to be sent in competition to 
the Architectural Museum, where he deli- 
vered some addresses about a year ago, and 
of which I have before kad occasion to 
speak. No weight, it was announced, 
would bo given to finish of execution, but 
only to the quality of design. On a recent 
visit, I' noticed three specimens which had 
been sent in for this purpose. Perhaps 
none of them could be deemed very satis- 
factory; but there was creditable' character 
in two of them— of which the one that ap- 
peared to'me second-best was the produc- 
tion of a youth of fifteen or sixteen years of 
age, as I was informed. Another of Mr. 
Ruskin's spheres of activity has, if I am not 
mistaken, produced some new result in the 
new volume ; one of his pupils from the 
Working-men's College having been con- 
cerned in getting up the illustrations. This 
institution, by-the-bye, continues to flourish 
—I mean in its Art-classes, with which 
alone I have to do: both Thomas "Wolner in 
modelling, and Dante Rossetti in figure- 



drawing, find that pupils have pretty nearly 
reached the end of their tether in the par- 
ticular forms of instruction to which they 
have been set. 

Among illustrated books of the past 
month, I have to notice a " Tarn o' Shan- 
ter," with fine steel engravings, produced 
for a " Royal Association for the Promo- 
tion of the Fine Arts in Scotland," from 
designs by Mr. John Faed. The artist is 
Scotch, has worked with care and interest, 
and has quiet, but not fantastic, humor. 
He has, on the whole, done credit to him- 
self, and no ill-turn to Barns. There is, 
also, a new issue of the much-admired or- 
namental edition of Lockhart's " Spanish 
Ballads," very .gracefully decorated, though 
feeble in its illustrations proper. 

Our annual photographic exhibition has 
grown to be one of the most popular in 
London. It opened for the present year 
about a fortnight ago, and marks, as it does 
with each successive recurrence, some fur- 
ther advanceof the Art towards perfection. 
How exquisite and endless is the delight 
afforded by photography, though a certain 
person, worthy of all respect, does call it 
"Devil's work" for doing, by mechanical 
means, what only the human brain and 
hand have a right to do. A marked fea- 
ture in the present exhibition are the 
groups and figures " in character" — cos- 
tumed and arranged so as to form some 
picturesque group, or tell some dramatic 
story. This, however, is rather a vagary 
of the Art, and seldom rises superior to 
a stagey and artificial effect. In other 
respects, and especially in the character of 
the landscape-pieces, there is the national 
English character pronounced as distinctly 
as in painting. 

It may be worth mentioning, in con- 
nection with what I said last month regard- 
ing the coloring of statues by Marochetti, 
that I hear of a particular instance in 
whinh he has brought the question to the 
experimentum crucis, by coloring a figure 
of an Indian woman au naturel. The re- 
sult is said to be extremely beautiful, and 
altogether free from the base wax-work- 
look which ordinary opponents of the prin- 
ciple predicate as inevitable. "We shall see. 
Gibson also is reported to be doicg work 
" in which a tinge of pink is given to the 
cheek, a tinge of blue to the eye, and a 
tinge of auburn to the hair." Bat this, if 
this is all, has not the boldness of Maro- 
cbetti's experiment. 

A promising and important advertise- 
ment is that of a " Grammar of Ornament," 
by our distinguished decorative architect, 
Owen Jones, the painter of the Cyrstal 
Palaces, and author of the splendid volume 
on the " Alhambra." The new work is to 
present " three thousand examples from 
various styles, exhibiting the fundamental 
principles which, appear to reign in the 
composition of ornament of every period." 
It will appear in fortnightly parts, and will 
number one hundred folio plates, printed 
in colore. The work, as the advertisement 
proceeds, " when complete^ will consist of 
the Ornament of various savage tribes, 
Egypt, Nineveh, and Persia, Greece, Pom- 
peii, Rome, Byzantium, the Arabs, the 
Turks, the Moors, Persian MSS., the Indian 
Exhibitions of 1851 and 1855, the Hindoos, 
the Chinese, the Celtic Races, the Middle 
Ages, the Renaissance, the Elizabethan 
Period, the Italians; and a series of leaves 



drawn from Nature as models of orna- 
ment ;" these various forms of Art Being 
represented in a number of plates, varying 
from three to ten each. The work is likely 
to be the finest of its kind which England, 
at any rate, has produced. 

I cannot conclude my letter without 
allusion to the painful death, in your coun- 
try, of the English artist, Glass, whom I 
had the honor of knowing personally with 
some degree of familiarity. There was a 
genuineness in him, both as a mau and an 
artist, and a resolute energy, which attach- 
ed hie friends, and had already produced 
works of decided individuality and conspi- 
cuous force and merit. He seemed to have 
now obtained a firm footing in an honorable 
and successful career ; — and here, alike sud- 
den, strange, and mournful is the end of all. 
"Wm. M. Rossetti. 



a snow-shower in spring. 

( From the German of Seine). 

'Nbath a snow-white tree thou sltfawt, 
While the winds sound shrill afar, 

And the passing clouds in silence 
Draw the vapors round their car. 

Field and forest, all are barren, 
Last year's leaves around thee sweep j 

Winter In, within, and round thee, 
And thy heart is frozen deep. 

Suddenly there fall from o'er thee, 
Trembling flakes that drop below— 

Till thou tblnk'st the tree is pouring 
Round thy seat a fall of snow. 

But it is no storm of winter, 

As thou watching soon shall see, 

Fragrant blossoms of the Spring-time, 

These that fiy and light on thee. 

What a magic shower of sweetness, 

Winter changing into May ; 
Snow becoming fragrant blossoms, 

And thy heart's frost melts away ! 



Featjcis Rude, whose death has recently oc- 
curred, was one of the most distinguished sculp- 
tors that France has produced. He was born 
at Dijon, in 1784, and when but a child, dis- 
played a taste and love for the A.rt in which he 
was afterwards to excel. In 1812 he obtained 
the grand prize of sculpture at Rome, and his 
talent was remarked and fostered by Napoleon 
I., to whom and whose cause Rude was devoted- 
ly attached. The restoration of the Bourbons 
consequently proved a period of obscurity for 
the young sculptor ; he remained unnoticed by 
them ; and it was not until the revolution of 1830 
that the era of Rude's fame really began. He, 
from that time, rose rapidly in public estima- 
tion; and in 1833 his exquisite statue of the 
Neapolitan fisherman, which Louis Philippe 
rewarded with the Cross of the Legion of Ho- 
nor, placed Rude at the summit of his profes- 
sion. He was the principal artist employed, 
1836, by M. Thiers, to decorate the Arc de 
Triomphe d'Etoile; his carved performance on 
that famous arch, representing the departure of . 
the French republican armies to defend the 
soil, in 1795, has proved a constant theme of 
admiration. Rude's death was caused by an 
attack of the gout. The Grand Jury of the 
Exposition Universelle had just granted him 
a Grand Medal of Honor. 

The following book we see announced for 
publication in England : " Language of ths 
Eye — its Nature and Philosophy j its Organiza- 
tion, Dignity, Expression, Susceptibility ; with 
an Essay on Beauty." By Joseph Turnley. 
With original illustrations by Gilbert and Anelay. 



